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DETERMINISM AND INDETERMINISM IN MOTIVES : 
A REJOINDER. 

The points in the above reply to which I wish to refer are the as- 
sertions: (i) that I have, in my criticism, misinterpreted the state- 
ments which I attempted to criticise ; and ( 2 ) that my misinterpretation 
is based upon a preconceived theory which happens not to harmonize 
with the criticised standpoint. 

In defence of my "interpretative contributions" to Dr. Ewer's 
position concerning the separation of will and motive, I can only say 
that I attempted to criticise what seemed to me the logical implications 
of his article. Of course, I was aware that there were passages which 
did not agree with the general drift of the discussion, and such pas- 
sages I tried not to overlook. I noted the passage which Dr. Ewer 
quotes above, to the effect that the will does not work externally upon 
the motives ; and, in my criticism, I was careful to refer to this tend- 
ency on Dr. Ewer's part to bring will and motive together. But such 
isolated passages I could not reconcile with the author's nervous anxi- 
ety concerning the absolute contingency of the will, which anxiety 
was clearly evident throughout the entire discussion. The inconsist- 
ency may be stated definitely : If, as Dr. Ewer expressly declares, the 
will is decision, and if, as he says above, "motives really antedate de- 
cision and are thereby causes of it," then I confess myself incapable 
of seeing how will can possibly be uncaused ; and yet the burden of 
Dr. Ewer's contention seems to be that the will is uncaused, decision 
is undetermined. My 'contribution,' therefore, simply amounted to 
confining my attention to the predominant tendency of the argument, 
since I knew the author did not wish to contradict himself. And so 
I reasoned thus : If will is not caused, if within limits, however cir- 
cumscribed, it is ' particular and free, ' then it must be independent of 
motives, and therefore only externally, if at all, related to them. 
Whether such reasoning is valid and justifiable, and whether such a 
will is more than a hypostasized abstraction, I leave others to judge. 

My ' contribution ' to Dr. Ewer's second difficulty is of the same im- 
port. If chance is epistemologically valid, then one ought to know 
its significance. Is it subject to law, and is the decision which is made 
possible by it a knowable decision? If so, why call the concept 
' chance ' and the decision ' undetermined decision '? If not, why is 
not the concept an ontologized nonentity, and the decision, which is 
not a decision, a contradiction in terms ? If causality in its broadest 
signification does not mean intelligibility of phenomena, what does it 
mean ? Again, the reader must decide whether I am guilty of pervert- 
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ing Dr. Ewer's statements, or whether Dr. Ewer himself could not 
study more carefully and define more sharply the meaning of his own 
terminology. 

As to my having been led into all this error and misinterpretation 
by a "partisan metaphysical theory," little need be said. My criti- 
cism did not profess to be a theory, nor did I think that it was, any more 
than any serious experiment must be, biassed by preconception. It 
was merely an attempt to establish a standpoint adequate to certain 
phenomena, and I had fondly hoped that the attempt was made in the 
light of those phenomena. Perhaps I did not succeed in clinging to 
experience as did my author, but my failure was not due to lack of 
earnest effort. Whether I succeeded or failed does not affect the fact 
that criticism of a standpoint in both science and philosophy is pos- 
sible and necessary, especially in the more concrete and intricate prob- 
lems ; and, fortunately, such a criticism does not presuppose, as Dr. 
Ewer seems to think, neglect of the data of experience. 

In conclusion, I must say a word about the answer which Dr. 
Ewer makes to a statement of mine concerning the teleological point 
of view. After quoting my assertion that, according to this view, the 
science of psychology abstracts from the purposive aspect of the 
mental life and observes it simply on its factual side, he adds : 
" Now against this I would say that such a divorce between purpose 
and the time order of mental facts seems to many students of the 
matter entirely fictitious." If by this is meant that such a divorce 
postulated as the whole truth about the mental life is fictitious, none 
would agree to the assertion more readily than would the teleologist. 
If, on the other hand, it is meant that such a divorce (if one may 
call it so) is not the truth of psychology, in the sense that psychology 
presupposes this degree of abstractness, the teleologist does not agree 
with the position. He turns a deaf ear to the volume of protest 
raised by " realists, pragmatists, and other hardened heretics and 
sinners," and simply points to the facts. 

G. W. Cunningham. 
Cornell University. 



